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My Dear Hunt, 
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“dl 
horell in perilous importance to the Bo- 
d. 
eve Poor-Laws; or, rather, the Poor- 
oan ~ Rates; about which they are, | 





berceive, very anxious, 

i You remember, that, for years, 
| > 4 was at work, very frequently, to 
(7 show the vagabonds the danger of 
‘this rock. When they used to be 
iting their imports and exports as 
roofs of prosperity, I always bid 
Hhem look at the Poor-Rates. 
They. would never listen. Now, 
» however, they have found out, that 
) the Poor-Rates are a something to 
be attended to. Only, as in most 
Other cases, they appear to en- 
weavour to avoid looking at the 
cause of the evil, They see it, 
yhen, it comes staring them in the 
ace. _ They look one step back, 
and that is all. And + eee they 
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_ My two last Registers related | 
to the Paper-Money Tricks, which | 
ave recently been played. Next’ 





put their law-making irons in the 
fire, and out comes a parcel of 
Bills, all so nicely hammered out 
into sections, with little rivets in 
the shape of marginal notes, that 
one is struck with the neatness 
and strength of the workmansliip. 


It 


It is all of no use, however. 


'adds not one ounce to the food of 
| the labourer ; and it isan addition 


_in the quantity of food that is 
wanted. These fellows always 
proceed upon the ground, that the 
poor are fo blame, somehow or 
other for their poverty; and. that 


oughmongers is the subject ofthe | the measure to be adopted ought 


to be of a corrective kind. ‘They 
ascribe the increase of the. poor- 
rates to the idleness, the drunken- 
ness, the some fault or other of the 
poor.. They, therefore, set to 
work to match them ; to be up with 
them ; to out-wil them. Poverty 
is the another of invention; and 
they will never succeed in this 
Way. 

Never do they seew to imaging, 
that the increased poor-rates arise 
out of the effects of the Borough+ 
mongers’ wars against the freedom 
of France. Never do they seem 
(o suppose, that the taxes, re- 
quired by the Debt, the Army, the 


TTalf-Pay, the Sinecures, pensions 


and grants, are the cause of the in- 
crease, Of the poor-rates. 
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During the last winter, I, gues- 
sing what the wiseacres would be 
at in the Spring, just as the sap 
began to rise, provided them with 
some Registers on the subject of 
the Paper- Bubble and on the Poor- 
Laws. These,I see, would arrive 
just in proper time. In my Letter 
te Mattitus, which must have 
been published about six weeks 
back, | proved to that impudent 
and illiterate Parson, that the 
Poor had some rights as well as 
the rich; but, I perceive, that 
Srunaes (son of a Parson), who 
has been selected to frame new 
Jaws about the poor, has aban- 
donedM attuus’s doctrine. For 
this lam sorry; for, Lshouldhave 
liked to see their Parsonships put- 


ting the poor upon the footing of 


the law of nalure. That would 
have been an amusing thing. We 
should then have seen, whether 
John Chopstick, with his bill- 
hook, would not have been as able 
as the Parson at seizing hold ofa 
dinner. There are few Parsons, 
especially in Hampshire, who can- 
not play their part in a scramble; 
but, under the full operation of the 
law of nature, the ploughman and 
coppice-cutters would certainly 
get the first cut of the bacon. 

STuRGES, who appears to be 
sensible of this, has confined his 
endeavours (o some pitiful pallia- 
tives, though one of them is suffi- 
ciently harsh in its nature: name- 
ly, the taking of children from their 
parents and keeping them else- 
where. This is unjust and crucl; 


but, that isaW. It will answer no 
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purpose of economy. One of two 
things must take place: the chil. 
dren must be fed by the parish, or 
starve; and, if fed, they must be 
fed by the parish, whether with 
their parents or not. There will, 
indeed, be the pleasure of torment- 
ine both parents and children; 
but, the Borough-ruffians have 
more refind pleasures of this sort; 
and, therefore, I cannot see any 
end that the thing will answer. 

Let us now hear a little of the 
notions of the wiseacres upon this 
subject. To be sure they do not 
say much; but, what they do say 
is sufficient to show, that they 
know not what they do. 

The first measure Is a new set- 
tlement bill, according to which a 
pauper is to claim relief in any 
parish, where he may have simply 
resided a certain time, without any 
qualification as to the having 
rented property, or owned pro- 
perty, in the parish. In short, 
this law would make settlements 
depend wholly on residence, and 
that residence to be optional with 
the party. As the law now stands, 
every man is held to be charge- 
able, if at all, in the parish m 
which he was born, unless he gain 
a settlement elsewhere by annual 
servitude or by occupying lands or 
houses to.a certain amount.’ These 
conditions are a check upon the 
inundations that might take place 
to the utter ruin of some parishes: 
Suppose, for instance, a small 
parish, consisting of a village, and 
of a couple or three farms. ' Sup- 
pose a canal to be making in the 
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Phe canal finished: 


| ‘parish; 
















feighbourhood; a great house, 
like that of Radnor Castle, to be 


fbuilding ; a temporary camp or 


rrack near the village; a great 
family coming to livein the Wari, 
having numerous grooms, garden- 
ers, and so forth, and employing 
‘many out-labourers. Any of these 
Swill produce an influx of inhabi- 
tants for the time of their duration. 
Wuppose them, then, at an end. 
the castle 
‘built ; the camp gone; the family 
memoved. 


mew parishioners; and the parish 


fis ruined. 


‘Holf this scheme become a law, 


thow easy will it be for one parish 


¢to throw their burden on another! 


Somewhere near the skirts of my 
but, in another parish, I 
Might, by first getting a little bit 
fof land, build numerous labourers’ 


_ @wellings, and, by letting them 
@heap to people born in my own 


‘parish, speedily rid myself of them 
wall; and, if the thing become a 


daw, take my word for it, that a 


‘thousand times more litigation 
‘than ever will take place. 


NelAnd, i in the. case of manufactur- 


ting towns, the law inust be wholly 


Puinous; for, when manufactures 


@ourish, hands are wanted. When 
ey do not flourish, those hands 





“Mecome useless in those places. 
> eehey may be of use in agriculture; 






mt, according to this law, the 
fauper will have obtained 4 settle- 
ent, and the town must maintain 
m, without the possibility of set- 
ng him to work. 

Dir.WesteRn isreportedtohave 
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said something upon this proposed 
law; and it is worth while to see 
what his notions were :— 

“ Mr. Wrstern was decidedly 
‘¢in favour of the principle of the 
Bill, its object being, ae he un- 
‘*‘ derstood, to facilitate to the la- 
* bourer, the means of carrying 
* his industry to the most advanta- 
‘‘geous market, and to prevent 
‘his being torn from the place 
*¢ where he found it his interest or 
*‘ his happiness to reside. So far 
‘‘the measure had his approba- 
‘‘ tion—it would render the in- 
“‘quiry before the Magistrate 
“simple and easy of determina- 
** tion, and must necessarily put an 
“ end to a great deal of the exist- 
‘“‘ ing system of litigation. Atthe 
‘same time he was not prepared 
“to say, that it would not open 
“ other sources of litigation, and 
“‘ give rise to fresh difficulties in 
‘* practice. He knew no satisfac- 
“‘ tory reason why the poor should 
“not be permitted, without’ the 
“forfeiture of any legal benefit, 
‘* to repiir from one place to an- 
‘“‘ other, according ‘to the:demand 
“for their labour. © This, itmight 
“ he urged, would be incompatible 
‘* with the system of affording ‘pa- 
“ rychial relief; but he still looked 
‘‘ forward with hope to some ra- 
‘¢ dical improvement of that ‘sys- 
‘tem. It was a system most in- 
“¢ juriousto the poor, and rendered 
‘‘ the wages which they reeeived, 
‘even with: the addition of the 
‘+ Poor Rates, a much more inade- 
‘quate reward thamethey would 
“ otherwise obtain. “Many sug- 
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“ veations had been thrown out, 
“ and among others, one proposed 
“ that the rate should be limited 
“ to its present amount, and that 
“ no further assessment should be 
“ made. The effect of such an 
“ enactment would be, to prevent 
‘‘ all that competition between dif- 
“‘ ferent parishes, which had long 
‘“‘ been productive ofso many evils. 


“ But to the poor themselves it | 


“would be an estimable ad- 
“vantage to find a free market 
“‘ open to their labour, the price 
“of which was now depressed, 
“ and in fact placed in the hands 
“of the magistrate. Its value 
“‘ must always depend on the ge- 
“ neral prosperity of the country, 
‘and every interference to regu- 
“late it always ended in doing 
“* mischief to those whose cause 
‘© was intended to be espoused. If 
“¢ it were now proposed to regulate 
“* the price of provisions, the pro- 
“‘ position would be regarded as 
‘‘ insane, for it was well known 
“that all former attempts to ac- 
“complish such an object had 
“* uniformly served to enhance the 


“price. The same principle was 


“equally applicable to labour, 
“* and he most earnestly desired to 
** see the same freedom of circula- 
** tion restored to it.” 

“The same principle!” What 
principle, Mr. Western? Whata 
mass of nonsense is here! - Very 
‘simple, indeed, would be the ques- 


tion of residence or non-residence 


Very likely to be truly answered, 
pnd to be-a@rertained by fiw wit. 


Latter XI. ro Hexay Hunz, Eso. 
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of non-residence might be ten or a om 
dozen. Naya man may thus gain — the 
a settlement with, at least, ten — kep 
pabsences from the parish. Isitto gy. 
be ninety days altogether,orninety gre: 
days atone time? Ffthe former, 04, 
single days may be counted; and gg, 


the house of the Justice be beset 
by a thousand witnesses, relating — guy, 
to the case ofa single pauper. 

And pray, Mr. Western of 0 
Corn-Bill memory, how would this — 
Bill better the lot of the labourer’ ig 


How would it tend to make him gon 
Jrec-er 2 How would it promotes — ggiy 
jree circulation of labour? Ama goy 


may now live where he likes, till — ghe; 
he becomes chargeable; and, what 
signifies it to him, what paris! 
helps to feed him,when he doesbe- _—_ gis 
come chargeable? Mr. Western the 
dipped into the whole system. He he 
wished to see a radical reform in 
the poor-laws ; that is to say, he 
wished all relief te be denied in ‘J 
future. This is what the Corn 


moi 
Law Gentry are always drivingat) 8B 
It is strange how eager they are “6 Je 
for radical reform, when the thing _¥€ sy 
to be altered contains any circuw- 
stance favourable to the people. © B 
At other times, they are shocked at di. 
the bare sound ofthe words. Ifwe 


propose to alter a system replete 
with every thing that is unjust, 4 ‘ in 
-cruel, and infamous, they cry oul **-T' 
against us as traitors; they putu' fo 
into dungeons, and they hang us * th: 
But, if there be any institution, ~ pr 
laws, or customs favourable to the 4 pr 
people, they are the first to ery.ou! 7 ay 
for radical change. ‘The trath i) 9 T 
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classes as thei property, and they 
_are for keeping them as cheaply as 
they can. Working cattle, to be 
kept in working condition. This is 
“the light, in which they view the 
“great body ofthe people. All their 
schemes have this one object in. 
view, to get the greatest possible 
quantity of work performed frem 
the giving the smallest possible 
qhantity of food. 
Only think of this foolish man 
‘talking about the labourer getting 
higher wages if parish relief were 
done away! Does he not per- | 
ceive, that no law, or regulation, | 
could add to the whole mass of 
‘Means of paying wages? 
men might get higher wages; but 
then, other men must starve. Is 
this man too short-sighted to sée 
the cause of the low wages and 
the misery; or, is he too perverse 
to admit of its existence while he 


does see it ? 


_. The other is described by the 


mover thus :—-“ Mr. Sturces 


“Bourne then rose to move for 
“leave to introduce another mea- 
* sure directed also to an amend- 
‘ment of the Poor Laws. The 


/* Bill had been under the consi- 
-deration of the last Parliament, 
“but there had not been sufficient 
time for correcting and modify- 
s ing its shjestions! clauses. — 


This he hoped, would be now 
€ found to have been done, and 
‘ that it was not ill calculated to 
* produce its end, which was to 
prevent a very considerable mis- 
‘application of the Poors’ Rates. 
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“that one of the greatest evils 
“ arising out of the present sys- 
“tem, was the payment of the 
‘¢ wages of Jabour out of those 
‘rates. A man with, perhaps, a 
“ family of six children, repre- 
‘¢ Sented to the parish officers that 
“he was not able to maintain 
“more than two. By the Acts of 
“ Elizabeth and of George I., 
“* there was a case in which the 
“ children above the number of 
“ two, ought to be set to work in 
‘the parish workhouse ; but an- 
*¢ der all the circumstances, it was 
* not surprising that this practice 
“ should not be resorted to; the 
‘¢ Bill was intended to provide for 
“¢ placing these children to work 
‘and sustaining them, instead of 
‘‘ giving to their parents a relief 
“which was often squandered 
“and not applied to the benefit 
“of the children. This conduet 
“of parents was not, indeed, of 
“new occurrence ; it had been 
*‘ remarked in the reign of Wil- 
“Jiam Hf. by Mr. Locke, who 
“had recommended the regula- 
*¢ tion adopted in the present mea- 
“sure. The experiment had 
“been made in some parishes, 
*‘and the applications for relief 
“* had become less numerous. One 
‘‘advantage would certainly be 
‘¢ gained in the due application of 
“the funds, anda third, a more 
‘© material one would be realized 
‘¢ inthose parishes w here charitable 
*< institutions existed, by plaeing 
“the children in schools where 
“industry might be combined 
*‘ with education. He thought it 
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“must be an overstrained hu- 
“ manity which would urge that 
“there was any thing harsh 
‘‘ in separating the children from 
parents who could not feed, and 
“much less educate them. It 
¢¢ must be recollected that persons 
“in a higher sphere of life place 
“their offspring at some dis- 
“‘tance from their home, for the 
“ purpose of instruction, and not 
“unfrequently sent them out of 
“ the realm. The Bill would also 
“ provide, that no relief should 
“ for the future be given to any able 
“© bodied labourer in employment— 
“a provision, which he hoped, 
“‘ would point out the necessity 
“of granting him more adequate 
wages. 


& Mr. Catvert observed, that 
“the practice of allowing a la- 
** bourer 2s. for every child above 
tie number of two, rendered 
“him idle and careless. In his 
“own parish he found the poor in 
“a better condition than where 
“this allowance was customary. 


“Mr. Mansrieip said, he 
*¢ should certainly feel it his duty 
** to object to the latter provision 
‘ofthe Bill. He had been that 
“day attending a Committee, be- 
‘fore whom a case was proved, 
“* of a great number of labourers, 
“the best of whom, by working 
“15 or 16 hours a day, could noi 
*Ccarn above 7s. a week .—Hear, | 
‘‘ hear! 


‘An Hon. Member, whose 
** name we could not Jearn, made 
‘a few observations, which were 


Letter XJ. 10 Hexry Hunt, Esq. 
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‘not distinctly audible in the 
*¢ gallery. 

‘Mr. Ricarvo thought, that 
‘‘ the two great evils for which it 
‘‘ was desirable to provide a re- 
‘© medy, were, the tendency to- 
‘‘ wards a redundant population, 
‘¢ and the inadequacy of the wages 
‘to the support of the labouring 
‘‘ classes; and he apprehended 
‘‘ that the measure now proposed 
‘would not afford any security 
against the continuance of those 
“evils. On the contrary, he 
‘‘ thought, that, if a provision was 
‘‘ to be made for all the children 
‘‘ of the poor, it would only in- 
‘‘ crease the evil; for if parents 
“felt assured that an asylum 
*¢ would be provided for their chil- 
“dren, in which they would be 
“treated with humanity and ten- 
‘‘ derness, there would then be 
** no check to that increase of popu- 
“lution which was so apt to take 
** place among the labouring classes. 
“ With regard to the other evil, 
*¢ the inadequacy of wages, it ought 
‘to be remembered, that if this 
** measure should have the effect 
of raising them, they would still 
“be no more than the wages ofa 
‘single man, and would never 
‘* rise so high as to afford a provi- 
“sion fora man witha family.— 
** (Hear.)”’ 

So here we have their pretty no- 
tions,then! The children are to 
_be taken from their parents, in- 
stead of being relieved at home, 
because this dee been found to 
make the parents more slow in ape 
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ig, thought, that they will keep 
them at home, and starve altoge- 
ther, rather than let their chil- 
dren go into the hands of a parish 
flogger. But, yet, Mr. Ricarpo 
from the "Change, is afraid, that 
this regulation will be an en- 
couragement for the labouring 
people to go on breeding, as he 
says they are too apt todo! I 
Wonder whether any plan, bullion 


plan or uther, has suggested itself 


tothe mind of this great states- 


man to check the population | 


None of the declaimers 
against an increase of population 
ever think of this. 

But, to get on with Mr. Strunr- 
GEs, what docs he think to save 
b this partof the scheme? The 
children will hardly be taken 
away tobe hanged, or transported. 
They will merely be impounded 

ewhere in the parish; and, 
gh the parents will, in some 
cases, part with them with reluc- 
tance,they will part with them, ra- 
than see them starve at home. 
ne base prostitution of the 


ns of reasoning in order to 


: - the Joan and script gen- 
; 


| shew, that because the rich send 


ir sons to schools and colleges 
mon their travels, for the pur- 
loses of education, and under 
teachers well paid and carefully 
ehasen, it is no hardship to take 






ES 
me 


a flay by force the children of the 


or and place them under the 

of a hard task-master, sub- 
f to no controul or inspee- 
on the part of the parents, is 
#Wworthy of thcson of a Parson, 
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and the president of the Hamp- 
shire Parsons. The act is one 
of the most shocking inhumanity ; 
and one that can find no prece- 
dent, except in the countries 
where negro slavery exists. But 
it will not answer its intended 
purpose. It will not Jessen the 
demands on the parishes ; though 
it will certainly afford the inventors 
an additional means of persecut- 
ing the labouring classes ; whom, 
upon all occasions, they seem to 
consider as a species of enemy. 
The other part of the project ; 
namely, to deny relief to any able 
bodied labourer in employ,was well 
illustrated by Mr. MANSFIELD. 
But, on what ground does this 
Sapient representative of the 
Hampshire Parsons suppose, that 
this project would do any good ? 
The farmer gives his labourer 
only seven shillings a week, sup- 
pose. He cannot live on it.— 
What is he to dic, then; yes, but 
he cannot die and work too!— 
These grinders forget that the 
work must be done. They look 
upon the work as nothing, and the 
pay as every thing. The remedy 
of the labourer will, in this case, 
be not lo be in employment. To 
be lazy, negligent, awkward, ill; 
any thing to nvoid labour and 
hunger too. The man, who-will 
labour with all his might, and will 
not insist on enough to. keep him 
from perishing by inches in .re- 
turn for his labour, is not.only a 
slave but a willing anda base 
slave. ‘The work is wanted to be 
donc: it is done: and ought not 
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those who do it to live like men 
out of its produce ? 

However, the Parson’s son, 
though cunning, full-charged with 
the notions and designs of 
the Hampshire Parsons, has 
been able to hatch nothing that 
will answer the purpose. All his 
schemes will vanish before the in- 
cessant clamours for food. The 
people must Jive. They will not 
be starved by thousands upon 
thousands. They wi!l not remain 
quiet, till the highways stink with 
their putrid bodies. 

When this Poor-Law Reform 
was begun, the design was to put 
in fores the recommendations 
of Parson Martius; and, 
verily believe, that, if I had 
never addressed the people on the | 
subject, and explained to them 
the nature of their rights, and 
shewed them the cause of their 
poverty, we should long before 
now, have seen new havi for pu- 
nishing bastardy, and laws, at the 
same time, to prevent marriage. 
As it is, the pupils of Mattnuus 
are obliged to content themselves } 
with theoretical remarks on the 
doctrine of redundant population. 
However, there can now be little 
fear of ati increase of population ; : 
seeing that such immense numbers 
leave the country, i in spite of the 
assurance of Junce Marsnann, 
7 the Constitution is’ the pride 

‘of human reason—the adinira- 
“tion of the world—the noblest } 
“inheritance that has descended 
“to us from our gallant and vir- 
“ tous ancestors, 


Letrrtr XI. to Henry Hunt, Ese. 


Ij teins made, proves that there are 





firs 


“ are bound, by every motive that 
“is most obligatory on generous 
“ minds, to transmit to our poste- 
“rity entire and unimpaired. * 

The mortgage on our labour, 
he means, I suppose. The taxes. 
These are all that we now inherit, _ 
and these he wishes us to transmit \ 
to our posterity unimpaired ! In 
which wish, however, I trust he 
will be disappointed. The drain 
upon the population is now, at least, 
fifty thousand persons a year, who 
come to America. "Whether the 
application, by some of the people 
in Yorkshire, to be sent to Botany 
Bay, will be granted, I know 
not; but, even the application 




























some men, who prefer transpor- 
tation to living under a constitu: 
tion that is the “6 pride of human 
‘‘ reason and the admiration of the 
world. ” ° This puts us in mind 
of * Westminster's pride and 
“ England’s Glory.”’ It puts us 
in mind of Burdett, Cleary and 
Wright. It puts us in mind olf 
cajolery and humbug. I wonder 
that Ricarno, hot from the 
‘Change, who talks of the lower 
orders in such goodly terms, and 
was shocked at the idea of their 
increasing from their naughty 
propensity to breed, had not 7 
thought of the fine ‘ana copious ae 
drain that is continually g going on 
from England to America. This % 
was a fittle thing of sunshine @ 
amidst the sloom ; and yet, noto-| 
rious as it was, the honourable} 
paper gentleman did not notice it./ 
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Hiearso things a little better than 
i 


cardo ; but this is not the sort 
‘of drain that we want; this isa 
“Urain of labour; a drain of capi- 
dal; a drain of goods and chattels; 

-mot a drain of paupers, but of the 
theans of maintaining paupers, 

‘In my leave-taking address I 
said, that farmers would quit the 
"country. I said, that, with such 

@ country as phis open to them, 
they never could remain to pay 
the poor-rates and the taxes in 
‘England. I said, that their re- 
moval would add to the miseries 
of the mass; would lessen the 
means of paying taxes; would 
enfeeble the nation. All these 
things are going on in full swing ; 
and go on they will and must, 
uatil the paper-swindle be com- 
‘pletely abolished. 

It is in this case, as in all the 
Rithers, the remedy-makers pro- 
eed without appearing to see the 
cause. T here is a great cause at 
_ Work, which they nev er appear to 
“gee. Has it ever happened to any 
rational man, when he found any 
thing amiss in any of his affairs, 
Rot to inquire into the cause he. 
“fore he proceeded to the inven- 
tion ofaremedy? If aman find 

«his carriage or horses to go amiss, 

es he not look about the wheels, 
rf he axletrees, the harness? If he 

“find his bed wet from rain, does 

The not go and make diligent 

search after the leaky place? If 
















a le find any thing unusual, does 
Phe not inquire into the cause? 
Jid ever man set about keeping 
ack the overflowing of a dam, 
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without first finding the place of 
irruption ? | 

The idleness of the poor; the 
ale-housés; the love of ardent 
spirits; the mismanagement of 
parish-officers ; the giving of poor- 
rates instead of wages; all sorts 
of things are found out except the 
true thing. The natural disposi- 
tion must be the same that it 
always was. The ale-houses and 
the habit of drinking have always 
existed. Parish-officers have al- 
ways been the same sort of men. 
And, as to the giving of relief in- 
viead of wages, it is only a mode 
of paying the single man less than 
he ought to receive. 

None of these, then, are the 
causes. Yet, you hear the Bo- 
rough. ruffians exclaiming against 
the thole system of the poor laws : 
against the principle of them: 
and they want a radical change of 
those laws. In my petition, which 
I requested Lord Folkestone to 
present, and which his Lordship 
refused {o present on account, 
solely, of its being too long, [ 
clearly, though in few words, 
stated the real cause; and | am 

vain enough to think, that that 
petition contained more sound 
political philosophy, than is con- 
tained in all the skulls of all the 
Lords in England. 

But, upon subjects of this kind, 
wenecd not fear to repeat. They 
never can be made too clear; and, 


what is published to-day may x 
read by many, who have not read 


what was published before. _ 
if I am asked whether I look 











upon such or such a nation to be 
in a state of prosperity; I ask, 
whether the labouring clesses be, 
out of their honest earnings, well 
fed and well clad. Shift the matter 
how we will, there is no other 
criterion. Society ought not to 
exist, if not for the benefit of the 
whole. It is and must be against 
the law of nature, if it exist for 
the benefit of the few and for the 
misery of the many. I say, then, 
distinctly, that a society, in which 
the common labourer, with com- 
mon health and strength and with 
economy and sobriety and industry 
and good morals and good man- 
ners, cannot secure a sufficiency 
of food and raiment, is a society 
which ought not to exist; a so- 
ciety contrary to the Jaw of na- 
ture; a society, whose compact is 
dissolved. 

With our vagabonds, we have 
no need to enter into any detai! 
ofcomplaint. We know, that the 
people of England, rich (gene- 
rally) as well as poor, are in sucha 
state thatas many as conveniently 
ean, are flecing from their native 
land. We know, that the most 
industrious, the most careful, the 
most provident, are taking this 
course. We know those facts, 
and knowing them, what need we 
of more to convince us, that the 
manner of managing the nation’s 
concerns has heen bad ? 

Then, if we ask, was this ever 
the case before? The answer is 
in the negative. Hence it follows, 
that the management of the na- 
jon’s affairs must have been worse 
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latterly than at any former period. 
And, in order to justify us in de- 
manding a change, what need 
have we of more than this? Yet, 
if we say that all is not right ; if 
we call for a change; that moment 
do the vagabonds fall upon us, 
and destroy us, iftheycan. They 
call us Jacobins; they call us 
traitors; they call for our blood, 
and they do their best to get at it. 

The real cause of the miseries 
of the labouring classes consists 
of two things: the taxes and the 
paper-money: and these causes 
are continually co-operating. ‘That 
the cause cannot be in the poor- 
laws themselves is clear. | Be- 
cause they have existed three 
hundred years, without producing 
any suci efiect; and because, they 
have existed in America from its 
first settlement, without ever hav- 
ing produced any. such . effect. 
The poor-laws of England, as 
they existed forty or fifty years 


ago, are in full force here. Yet, 
they have not produced «such 
effects. We have really no poor- 


rates here; for a penny in the 
pound upon rents isreally nothing. 
The great cities, which are over- 
run with unfortunate foreigners 
from all parts of the world, and, 
which is werse, with dissolute 
blacks, have a good deal to pay 
for the poor; but, then, these 
poor will touch no victuals, that 
aman of property in England 
would refuse to eat. Now, though 
these facts as to the non-effects of 
the poor-laws, though it be not 
positive proof, is proof quite 
satisfactory, that the present si- 
tuation of the poor in England 
does not arise out of any defect 
in the nature of the poor-law 
system. 


Besides, if we look at countries, 
where there are no poor-laws ; 
do we find, that no misery exists 
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there. Ireland, for instance, is 
a tration of beggars and of ragged 

ple. Stop at an Inn Door in 
France, and you are assailed by a 

iment of beg ears, who din you 
their importunities and 
cover you with their lice. This 
is what ought not to be in any 
country. The law ought to pro- 
vide, that no person ‘shall be in 
want of the means of existence. 
This is provided by the laws of 
England and by the laws of Ame- 
rita. 

The real cause of pauperism is 
tlfis: that that which those who 
labour ought to have to live on 
is taken from them, and given to 
those who do not labour: A tax, 
be it to what amount it may, is so 
mitch taken away from some per- 
sonsand given to others. It is 
a®deduction from the dinner of 
one, to make an addition to the 
ditner of another. Soldiers, for 
instance, are purely consumers of 
the labour of others; or, rather, 
those labours. 
For, suppose a community of ten 

rsons. ‘They are al] engaged 
iW Jabour of some kind or other, 
The shee- 
Maker, for instance, is as useful 
to the community as the plough- 
or the miller; because, 
though he neither raises, nor 
dresses, he corn, he provides a 
‘covering for the feet of those who 
doiraise and dress it. Soof the 
carpenter, who builds houses for 
the ploughman and the miller to 

ein. 


yar f 


«From the earth comes every 
thing that we eat, drink, and 
ear. ‘The earth is the source 
Of all the necessaries of life: of 
# that man wanis He who 
@es nothing to make the earth 
foduce, either directly or indi- 
ly, must eat and drink and 
ar to the Joss of those who 
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labour. It is, then, clear as day- 
light, that the greater the number 
of the idle, the greater the suffer- 
ing of some part, at least, of all 
those who are compelled to la- 
bour. If, in the society of ten 
persons, one do nothing but eat, 
drink and wear, at the expence of 
the common stock; it is evident, 
that the other must be the poorer 
for this: that is to say, that they 
niust have less than they otherwise 
would have to eat, drink and 
wear. Now, how many hundreds 
of thousands are maintained in 
idleness by the faxes! These all 
co to feed idlers, except the part 
which is absolutely necessary to 
support a nevtbetty authority and 
power in the government; for 
good, that is to say, necessary, 
government, aids those who la- 
bour. 

Whence comes want of employ- 
ment ? Not because the farmer, 
for instance, does not wish to 
employ people; not because he 
has no work that wants to bedone: 
but because he has not money to 
pay the labourer; cr, to speak in 
better words, has not wheat to give 
inexchanze for labour enough to 
keep the usual number of la- 
bourers employed. Suppose, for 
iustance, farmer Gripum to have 
annually, upon an average a thou- 
sand quarters of corn; and that 
corn is his only produce. He has 
three hundred to give in rent. 
He has three hundred to give in 
labour and tackle. He has fifty 
to give in taxes. And the other 
three hundred and fifty he has to 
consume and to pay the interest 
of his capital. Suppose, that this 
is doing very well. But, that, the 
next year, five hundred quarters 
are taken away in taxes. Then 
there are three hundred for reut ; 
and only two hundred \eft for 
labour and all the rest. Is it not 
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rest to persons who, though they 


_ theres ; and that, in this country, 
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clear, that Gnrirum cannot em- 

loy nearly half as many men as 
hie employed before? Aye, but 
those who receive the taxes; that 
is to say, te six hundred bushels 
of wheat, do not eat themselves. 
No: but, they zusle a great deal, 
and they give a great part of the 


Jabour, and may labour hard too, 
do nothing that, in any way, 
tends to produce usefyl things ; 
or, to give security to the useful 
things created by others. 

But, it is said, that taxes re- 
turn. Yes, if they be~ earned; 
again. And in noother possible 
way, unless they, in the shape of 
pensions, sinecyres and grants, be 
given back to those who pay 
them; as they are, with large 
interest, paid, or rather, taken 
back, by our Boroughmongers. 

This is the cause of poverty, 
pauperism and starvation. This 
cause may be, in certain cases, 
greatly aided by the operations of 
a paper-money; but, taxation, 
even without a paper-money, will 
do the business very effectually. 

- any proofs, further than the 
reason of the thing itself, were 
wanted, (hat taxation is the great 
cause of regularly existing pan- 
verism, such proofs woyld be 
amply afforded in the facts, that 
ihe poor-rates have kept on, upon 
an average of seasons, regularly 
increasing with the demands of 
the odious and detestable lar-ga- 


where the poor-laws have always 
existed, and where taxes, pro- 
perly so called, are almost un- 
known, the increase has been 
merely in ‘proportion to the in- 
crease of the population; and 
that, at this time, take America 
as a whole, there is not one 
single pauper to every hundred 
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If, then, taxation be the main 
cause of panperism, how is the 
effect to be done away without re- 
moving the taxation? And what 
is the real worth of any, or of all, 
of the pitiful and spiteful mea- 
sures? ‘hese measures are all, 
if you examine them closely, penal 
measures; measures of punishment; 
measures to pinck the poor; to 
make them work and to contract 
their meals. There is no measure 
of this kind that can produce, by 
any possibility, any effect of a 
salutary nature. Nor can 
wheedling measures, the Savin 
Banks, Parish Funds, and Friendly 
Societies, answer, upon the whole, 
any useful purpose ; and, indeed, 
is it not monstrous, to talk of col- 
lecting funds from the surplus ofa 
nation of.paupers ? 

I have, as { said before, not the 
smallest doubt, that the project of 
the insolent MaALTHUS was wtend- 
ed for us. It could not have been 
carried into complete execution; 
but, it was certainly intended, and, 
in my opinion, would have been 
attempted, if 1 had not rendered it 


so odiqus to the nation. I do not ‘a 


know, that I did good by this ex- 
posure. lought, perhaps, to have 
waited, ’till the hole-digging as: 
sembly had tried their hand at the 


the | 
































thing. But at any rate, the peo- = 


ple will take the will for the deed, 


and will detest the Boroughmon- 
gers for their intentions, and will, || 


hope, act, one of these days, 


upon the ground of that just de- 3 


testation. 


1 am always, my dear Hunt, a 
your faithful friend, and most qbe- 7 


WM. COBBETT. , © 


dient servant, 


P.S. I have this minute, or, 
within this hour, received the 
newspapers up to 28th of May. 
Ihere is a great. chasm in my 


papers ; but, I have the debate of 
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_ | @ see precisely the point, to which 
 Sheir projects tend. 









Whe rabble. 















Vthe House of Borough Gentlemen 
Vand Shoy-Hoys onthe Resolutions, 
“moved by Mr. Peet, relative to 
tthe Bank paying in bullion. Of 
_ tourse, my good fellow, J know 
Vike situation of things well. In my 
_ etter to the Stockport Reformers, 
- “Written here on the 20th of De- 
ember, and published in England 
Sen the 20th of February, I said 
‘that the Borough-ruffians would 
I said, 
 sthat, something they must do, I 
, Said, that it was impossible for the 
_ Borough-mongers to avoid doing 
@omething; I said, that they could 
~#@e0 nothing without redacing the 
. terest of the debt; and, that, if 
they did that, only in a trifling 
 wegree, I would “ strike my tent, 
* and be offat once.” ‘They have 
‘done this; or, at least, they have 




























- “gesolved to do it. Therefore, J 


4 oy ta 


V@hall strike my tent; and, most 





_Murious it is, that an accident by 


» he 
ae 






Ny re, should have put me into a real 
~Ment! However, Iam not going 

‘We strike my tent iil the full. I 
shall be with you bong before the 








_ 7 9@ens assemble again; unless they 
_ | Be frightened together sooner than 


usual. Isee to the bottom of the 
abyss, into which they are falling; 
Ww, rather, plunging themselves. 






My good 
tllows, they are a rabble, a verita- 


They 





talk of Lower 
ders, indeed! They are the 
al Lower Orders. It is we and 
mr adherents, who discover skill, 
nowledge, talent, and Yove of 
buntry; and we will let the ruf- 
ans see, very shortly, who it is, 
tat the nation will confide: in. 

these fellows had the sway for 
ve years, England would be the 


ation upon the face of the earth, 
1e will not be such: She will 


ost despicable-and most despised |, 
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be famed for her greatness and her 
freedom. With this system of 
sway; with a burdened, an op- 
pressed, a diseontented, and justh 
discontented people; and with 
public resources all anticiputed ; 
the nation must decline, and finally 
fall into a state of unparalleled im- 
potance. But, my friend, this 
system will not last: it cannot 
last. It will be put down; or it 
will fall down. Down it must 
come; and, we shall have to say,. 
that not one particle of aid has 
been given us, except by those, 
‘whom the insolent rascals call the 
“ Lower Orders.” 

In case of any great trouble of 
the system, I most anxiously hope, 
}that the people will have no de- 
signs of destroying the form of the: 
government. I never knew any 
man, worth a straw, that bad any 
sucly design. As Ihave said many 
times, there is no telling what may 
beeome necessary, in order to ob- 
tain our rights ; that is toesay, our 
right to live aud to have a belly 
fuil, and our right to live, as long 
us we are not criminal, out of 
dungeons. But, my wish is, thas 
nothing may be necessary beyoud 
the things mentioned in wy last 
winter's letter to the Prince 
Regent; and those things I know 
to be necessary. Let us stick to 
our text. ‘ Reform, and nething 
“but Reform.” Ff we diverge 
‘from this: if we get into new doe- 
trines and new projects, we shail 
ruin England; we shall break 
England up ; and my good friend,, 
no man knows what England veally 
is, ‘till he-is no longer m it. Let 
us not run about @ government 
hunting. Let vs guard agahwst 


this rock, and all will be safe: 
In a future Register, to be ad» 
dressed to another person, Ieshall 





over herself: She will always 


fully comment on the debute > ands 
of course, shall wotive the Pate 
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tion, presented by Ovp Peer ; 
but let me even here not suppress 
an expression of my extreme joy 


acted upon the occasion! You 
were not down, then? All the 
rosecutions: all tle combinations: 
ull the conspiracies: all the legal 
rascallities: all have not been 
able to subdue you. There you 
wreat your post. ‘There you are 
siriking at the infernal system the 
moment u discovers any vulnera- 
ble part. What a scene you were 
inatthe London Tavern Meeting ! 
What a glorious scene for you! 
How I wished, when I read the 
account, to have been with you ! 
But, upon the whole, [ am satis- 
fied, that it is more to my and the 
people’s advantage for me to have 
been still here ; for, now it appears, 
that, though here, | knew what 
the fool-knaves would beat. Had 
I been there, it might have been 
supposed, that my judgment re- 
ceived aid from daily information ; 
but here was I, wholly cut off 
from all the means of information, 
contriving, not only an exposure 
of the swindlers; but, so diming 
the thing as for the exposure to 
get out there just at the time that 
the fraud was, by degrees, show- 
ing its nose! Havel not, then, 
used my.“ dong stick’’ upon the 
cowardly butchers? Have I not 
fulfilled my promise? Have | not 
faithfully done my duty to belov- 
ed England? 1 have no enjoy- 
ment, which does not arise out of 
something connected with, or con- 
curring with, my exertions against 
these ruffians. Every place and 
every person and almost ever 
animal and vegetable that has, in 
any way tended. to give me health 
and spirits to combat the ruffians, 
is deat tomy thoughts. This spot 


wnd ali belonging to it, will ever 
be dear to my recollection. We. 
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cannot help» associating — with - 
thoughts relating to our deeds of 
importance, thoughts relating to 
all the objects, by which we have 
been surrounded at the time of 9 
performing those deeds; and, it 
will, during my life, be impossible | 
for me to get rid ofan affection for 
every thing belonging to this spot, 
the scene of my anxious and heart- 
rending cares; the scene of my 
most acute pains, of my most ex- 
hilirating joys, and of my greatest . 
exertions. 

We, many years ago; I mean 
youand IJ, said that nothing but —% 
the Debt was our real friend. So — 
it now is. It is proved now. — 
Well; will the ruffians mow say, ~ 
that we knew nothing about the —™™® 
matter? Will the base Hamp- 
shire Parsons dare to face us again? 
Will they now call it treason, if — 
we propose to petition against the — 7 
tyranny of the ruffians?) Will FS 
they again arrest and imprison | 
the venders of the ** Two-penny Fs 
Trash” 2 Willthey do this now, — 4y 
when the ruffians themselves have 7 
adopted some of the leading prin- 
ciples and facts of that ‘* Trash”? 

Oh, what a triumph you must 
have had at that infamous meeting! 
How abashed the villains must 
have been! What confusion 
amongst then! What atriumph 
for you! ‘This was one of the 
any, many instances, in which 
you have, discovered presence of 
mind and promptitude in critical ~ 
occasions. How differentthe con- | 
duct of the Shoy-Hoy, Burdett! _ 
What could that .stuffed-with- 
straw have been at,» while you 
were thus active? Was. he ‘ike 
the God of the Baalites? .Was be 
asleep, or gone on a journey ;) oF 
was he taking counsel with» his 
associate, Wright?, Peradventure 
be was hatching conundrums :to 
put out in parenthesis; ory was 
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B ‘ h his noon-day lanthern, looking 


@bout, “ not for a seat, but for a 
Peblic.’ This was impudent 
Beyond every thing but its intrin- 
Bic foolishness. This is the fellow, 
“who was looking about /or a pub- 
¥ic, and who now says not a sin- 
‘wie word, that I can perceive, to 
“show the real state of the villains 
@@airs. Let him take care; not 
of he public, but of /isel/’; for 
“have a year’s life in me, sit 
Weictly in his ill-gotten seat he 

Pha)! vot, unless he will do his dut 
' @athat seat. Asto the Shoy-Hoy, 
Waithman, nothing could come 
But of him, for the same reason 
What nothing can come out of a 
“Water bladder. But asT saidonce 


— Pefore, 1 am glad that these Shoy- 


Hoys have had an opportunity of 
- Se . 


@eivng something; for now they 
‘Bano longer deceive. ‘They were 
Steffed-with-straws' before, and 
Mey are now the same; but, the 
- People did not know that they 
Were stuffed-with-straws; and 
they now do know it. 
hy couldnot these shoy-hoys 
ave donesomething tz parliament, 
ieeing that you could do so much 
Out of it? Oh! what confusion 
“We could have covered the reptiles 
“With, ifthe people of Coveniry had 
/ S68t me into the House! I forgive 
 @Pthose. (Burdett excepted) who 
Hetted against me on that ocea- 
“Si0n ; but, the time cannot be dis- 
tant, and 


yy -«' 
pe ata 


made amends for. 
ave the pleasure to tell you, 
f Mr. Ben sow is well, and is 
g well. He is anxious to go 
with me; and our friends 
be assured, that, if he remain 
id me, it is solely because we 
, that he will be able todo 
for the cause here, than he 
» Just at present, be able to 


may be near at hand, | 
this error in the people will | 
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do for it there. I am deceived if 
the ruffians will not repent, in tears 
of blood, the imprisonment of this 
brave and sensible man. He re- 
quests to be most gratefully re- 
membered to you, and is quite 
satisfied that he shall, at no very 
distant day, have to take you by 
the hand, and to congratulate you 
on your complete triumph over all 
your and our enemies. 

I beg you to remember me. most 
kindly to all those who are, dear 
to you; and who, in any, way 
whatever, haveassisted in support- 
ing your spirits under such un- 
heard-of persecutions. 1 know 
how the tyrants reach a man inall 
the relationships of life... That 
they have not subdued you. is. to 
you glory more than enough for 
oneman. You could not, with all 
your wonderful courage, have 
stood under such an accumulation 
of disheartening circumstances, 
had notsome kindred heart cometo 
your consolation and support; and 
the person whose bosom contains 
that heart, shall ever be held. in 
honour by me. 

I see that the miscreant news- 
papers endeavour to keep up.the 
lie of my having been. fined, in 
America. ‘They quote the follow- 
ing extract from a Philadelphia 
Paper of the 15th of Feb. last:— 

‘6 William Cobbett’s petition to 
“the Legislature of this State, 
** praying thatacertain fine which 
“he paid into the Treasury, in 
** consequence of the judgment ot 
“ the Court, should be refunded, 
‘“‘ has been rejected. ‘This is the 
** second ineffectual attempt (and 
* no doubt will be the last) which 
‘* he has made to recover this pe- 
“ nalty,”” Thisparagraph was pub- 
shed by Jou Binns, who was. 
near hanging at: Maidstone, and 
who merits hanging in any place, 
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and at any time that any map can, 
by any means, get a halter round 
his villainous neck. 

This is all a die. I never was 
ned in America in all my life. A 
acked jury gave a crazy quack- 

ing physician, whose name was 
Rush, damages to the amount of 
five thousand dollars, in 1800, for 
my publications, which had nar- 
rowed his practice and saved, 
thereby, thousands of lives. <A 
scoundrel Judge and Governor; 
and a most corrupt court and most 
base juries, robbed me, at a sub- 
sequent period, of three thousand 
dollars, in open violation of all law. 
This sum now amounts to nearly 
twothousand pounds. This I de- 
mand, and this I will demand ever 
ned as long as I live, or until it 
paid me. But, nothing in the 
shape of fine. It was a sheer act 
oftyranny. However, I have not 
yet had time to begin upon the set 
of base scoundrels, who bear sway 
in the republic of Pennsylvania. 
Fearon, in his lying book, has 
some truths; and, amongst others, 
what he relates, as said by me ot 
a majority of the fellowsat Harris. 
burgh; only, he does not relate 
one half of what I said. I said of 
these scoundrels worse ‘than he is 
able to relate. What, then, my 
good fellow, does OLp Jerry, 
the Rump Cock, know about Re- 
publican Government! What does 
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he know about Democratical) 
States. Mind you, Pennsylvania’ 
is peculiarly untortunate. Inha.| 
bited, in great part, by some of 
the very best people in the world.) ~ 
it is cursed with most infamou) — 
rulers. What think you of the” 
rinting officeofthisrascal Binns, 
ua an open mart for the traffick” 
in offices of emolument under the — 
government! Thisveryscoundrel, ~ 
in 1812, published, under my — 
name, a pamphlet, containing most 7 
infamous sentiments, of which 7 
pamph nt I never wrote a word! ~ 


Vhat think you of that? Idoni 
believe, that there is one singlk 7) 


native American, capable, under ~ 
any circumstances, either of irrita: 


tion or interest, of so villainousa “9 


act. In leaving this country, my” 
heart will be too full of gratitud: 
towards the people in general, ani 
towards my kind neighbours in © 


particular, to leave room. for’ 4 


feeling of resentment against the” 
robbers, the base robbers, im, 
Pennsylvania. But, as soon as! 
have the leisure, I must put safely” 
upon record, the infamy of thox 
robbers. The act of robbery wa _ 
committed twenty years ago. Wha 
ofthat? Grenville and Spencer ant 
Fitzwilliam authorised the Bank 
fellows to refuse payment ¢went/— 
lwo years ago. But, are they nd 
still responsible for the deed? 
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